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who have taken part in the progress of aviation,
on the other hand, are impressed by the vanquishing
of one danger after another, and are confident that
the remaining problems will be solved.

' One thing that the ignorant critic omits to take
into consideration is the rapid development in
performance, which has not been accompanied by
a corresponding advance in the casualty rate. On
any basis of computation, such as the number of
fatalities to flights made or distance flown, there is
a steady diminution of sacrifice, and this, despite
the fact that in speed, in climb, in duration, and in
load of goods, munitions, or passengers carried, the
capabilities of aeroplanes have steadily improved.
Even in military flying, in which military risks are
taken and intensive training is carried on, the
casualty list is on the decline.5

Up to the end of 1909 there had been only sixty-four
flights of more than an hour's duration. In the
following year this number was increased to 397, and
the fatal accidents amounted to 29. Progress then
became rapid and in the first six months of 1911 there
were 667 flights exceeding an hour, but the fatalities
only numbered 35. These figures indicate that in
1910 each fatality represented flights of 3500 miles,
whilst in 1911 this proportion had been bettered to an
average death for about 5000 miles of flight. The
figures of the present day can hardly be compared,
for they run into seven figure distances for each
fatality, thus it can be claimed that reasonable safety
has been attained.

Yet it was just thirty years ago (1909) since I
was nearly placed in the police-court for obstinate
persistence in my flying experiments at Lea Marshes !

Then, on 8 June 1928, I was very proud to be the
guest of honour at a banquet which was given me at the